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salt lakes and no outlet to the sea, especially Balkash near the center of
Asia, and the Sea of Aral and the Caspian Sea farther west.

At the eastern end of the Basin of Iran the mountains on the two sides
converge into the Pamirs, a plateau some 13,000 feet above sealevel with
mountains rising to almost twice that height (Muztag Ata, 24,400 feet).
Here we find the meeting place of four countries instead of three as at
Mt. Ararat and Seistan, namely Soviet Russia, Afghanistan, India, and
Sinkiang, which used to be part of China. From the perpetual snow of
the Pamirs great rivers flow northwestward across the sandy desert,
watering oases and finally losing their diminished waters in the shallow
brackish lake and vast reedy swamps of the Sea of Aral.

Asia's Inner Triangle

East of the Pamirs lies a vast triangle of plateaus and mountains. One
side of the triangle runs roughly for 5,000 miles or more from the Pamirs '
to Bering Strait. Another, 2,500 miles long, follows the Himalayas to
their eastern end, and then swings nearly southward to the inner end of
the Malay Peninsula. The third side is formed by a line from this last
point to Bering Strait. Inside this triangle an area more than twice the
size of the United States is largely uninhabitable. It consists of great
mountain ranges which more or less completely enclose basins and plateaus
of all sizes. The basins are mostly deserts because the mountains shut
out moisture from the oceans. The plateaus are generally too cold for
agriculture because they are so high.

The most imposing feature of the triangle is the vast bulk of the
Tibetan Plateau bounded on the south by the mighty Himalayas extend-
ing as far as from Winnipeg to New Orleans. The cold barren plateau
between the Himalayas and two smaller but very lofty ranges farther
north averages about 15,000 feet high and in places is quite flat even at a
height of well toward 18,000 feet. North of Tibet a smaller loop, with
the Tien Shan Plateau on its north side, encloses the desert basin of
Tarim, or Lop, now known as the semi-independent region of Sinkiang.
The basin seems low in comparison with the surrounding mountains, but
it stands about 2,000 feet above the sea at Lop Nor, the lake to which the
mountains drain. In glacial times Lop Nor was one of the world's largest
lakes. The dry bed of the old lake consists of thousands of square miles
of rock salt like thick cakes of ice tilted at all angles.

North of Lop Nor the small basin of Turfan actually falls to a level
425 feet below that of the sea. This makes it so hot in summer that,
according to a Chinese legend, birds scorch their wings if they fly too
high. A larger and deeper basin is occupied by Lake Baikal, one of the
world's deepest lakes. Inasmuch as it is drained by the great Angara